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Importance of good Breeds of Cattle. 

We wish once more to remind our readers upon 
yhe importance of keeping a good breed of cattle 
even if they keep but a few of them, rather than 
a great herd of poor ones. 

The severity of the last winter teaches us a good 
lesson upon this subject. A few good first rate 
cattle would not have required so much fodder and 
have been worth much more, of themselves. A 
large and handsome cow may perhaps eat some- 
what more than a smaller one, but the labor of ta- 
king care of her is no more—and the worth of her 
in the market is oftentimes twice as much as that 
of the small and mean one. This is beginning to 
be felt and practiced upon in the Western country 
where forage is undoubtedly more abundant than 
it is here ; aud where they are in the habit of keep- 
ing immense herds of cattle. They are now turn- 
ng their attention to better breeds, thinking no 


doubt, that it is better to have a smaller number of 


cattle of great value, than to keep more in number 
of less individual value. In Ohio during the past 
year, Companies have been formed, and Agents 
sent to England to select out and purchase the ve- 
ry best that could be found ana import them to this 
country. Cows and Bulls of the Improved breeds 
sell there for large prices—while here such is the 
apathy that a person who ever goes to an extra ex- 
pense in and of himselt to procure the best, meets 
with much ridicule and but little encouragement, 
We are happy to say that a few spirited individuals 


have obtained the first rate Bulls for the purpose of 


improving their own breeds, and for the purpose of 
benefitting those who feel anxious to improve, and 
yet these same men will tell you that, setting aside 
the benefit which has been done in their own herds, 
they have been poorly requited by any patronage 
or encouragement from others. And what is the 
reason ? HKecause most of our farmers do not cal- 
culate right. They value cattle by their numbers 
rather than by their good properties. 

Their minds are cramped down to the minimum 
value of ordinary stock and it is hard to raise it to 
a higher standard. ‘They can’t for the life of them 
sev why a cow or bull should be worth fifty or an 
hundred dollars, and that one should ever seil for 
three hundred is the most absurd extravagance that 
they,ever heard of. These limited ideas should be 
enlarged. We do not wish to encourage extraya- 
gance. We do not wish our farmers to rear fancy 
stock. We do not wish [that they should go be- 


yond their incomes or means and purchase at en- 
ormous prices cattle which have nothing uncom- 
mon or excellent to recommend them. But we do 
| wish, most earnestly wish that they would rouse 
‘up a little in this respect. Keep not so many, but 
| those that are better. Condense the value of your 
herds into a smaller number of bodies; and then 
the relative profit will be enhanced. It is plain e- 
| nough to be seen that the man who rears a yoke of 
‘oxen which will sell for from $100 to 150 at four or 
five years old, reaps more profit than he who rears 
a yoke that he can get but fifty or sixty for at the 
same age. If you are not able to improve your 
stock solely yourself, get others to associate with you, 
Club together by neighborhoods and help each 
\other. And if any of your neighbors who, per- 
haps, cannot well afford, should take a first rate 
animal for the season, relying upon your encour- 
agement and support—give him your encourage- 
ment and support. Don’t “as the manner of some 
| is,” cry him down, and “run” him down, and 
throw every obstacle in the way. You thereby do 
much mischief and no good. Don’t practice the 
play of the deg in the manger, but put your shoul- 
der to the work, promote every laudable underta- 
king of the kind cheerfully and promptly. We 
make these remarks because we know of more 
than one instance of the kind; and because also 
we deem it a fit opportunity to call attention to this 





the hay mow is fresh in your minds. Let this pre- 





| dollars worth in one cow, than in five, at ten each } 

and an hundred dollars worth of oxen in one yoke, 
| than in two, at fifty each, and remember that this 
is just as easily done as it is to follow in the the old 
system. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Scientific Tracts. 

We have received the first number of a new se- 
ries of this useful publication. It is published semi- 
monthly, and each number is to be devoted to some 
| Scientific subject, which shall be treated in a famil- 
|iar and plain way, adapted to the comprehension 





jofall. This number contains an essay or lecture 
upon self education, by B. B. Thatcher, Esq. of 
Boston. This subject is discussed in a strong and 
energetic manner—though we think not exactly in 
the common style of Mr. Thatcher’s writings. He 
strongly recommends a different mode of educa- 
tion, one which shall bring the mind of the pupil 
to bear more upon itself and its own resources.— 
This is right—the mind, like the body, receives 
strength and energy by exercise. Its capacities are 
enlarged—its powers increased, and its activity pro- 
moted by constant exercise—not the exercise of 
merely catching the ideas of o-hers, but the search- 
ing into things itself—by investigating and eliciting 
facts, alone by itself unaided by others, This is 
what makes a strong mind, and intercourse with 
others corroborates or corrects whatever attain- 
ments it has made. “Know thyself,” was a fa- 
vorite and wseful maxim of olden time. We would 
add to it Instruct thyself. The Scientific Tracts are 








snbject now, while the memory of the scarcity of 


cept be adopted by ever farmer—better have fifiy 








published by Light & Stearns, every fortnight, at 
$2,00 per annum. 
Moral Reformer. 

Light & Stearns also continue the publication 
which was commenced last year by Light & Hor- 
ton, with the above title. It is a neat little periodi- 
cal, and ably edited by Dr. Aleot, who goes the 
whole figure in the doctrine of reform in morals— 
diet and regimen, und every thing else where a re- 
form will ensure happiness and prosperity to the 
bodies and minds of men. We think the Dr. is a 
little ultra in some of his notions, but we neverthe- 
less recommend his work to the perusal of every 
one. And by the way—a word in Messrs, Light 
& Horton’s ear. We received a couple of num- 
bers of the Moral Reformer last year, with a re- 
quest to notice it, and with the offer of the work 
for the year if we would do so—all of which 
we did cheerfully and promptly, and that’s the last 
we saw of the Moral Reformer until this spring.— 
Thinks we to ourselves, a Moral Reformer should 
keep his word. 

The European. 

Among Sundry other new Publications which 
occasionally find their way to our table, is a qaver 
one from New York called the European, which is 
a weekly Newspaper edited by J. Moore, a son or 
grand-son or a great-grand-son of the Emerald 
Isle, the land where they believe Roast Potatoes 
are “ Beef without bones,” and which has sent u: 
many a generous soul, and sometimesa “deyil,”— 
The paper is a spirited one, inclined to polities, but 


occasionally touches upon other matters by way of 


variety. 


For the Maine Farmer. 
IRON. 
Mr. Houmss :—Among the various measures of 
public enterprise and improvement which have evy- 
er been adopted in this State, n0 one has afforded 


greater cause of congratulation than the Resolve of 


the last Legislature authorizing a Geological Sur- 
vey of Maine. And especially must this be grati- 
fying to every one, who is in the least acquainted 
with the manner in which such a Survey is caleu- 
lated to develope the hidden resources of our terri- 
tory. 

Even from partial and imperfect examinations, 
from sectional surveys and from accidental discoy- 
eries, enough has already been elicited to lead us 
with the utmost confidence and reason to suppose, 
that the “mineral wealth” of Maine is immense in 
variety and inexhaustible in-quantity. And if we 
are not wrong in this supposition, and a Geological 
survey of the State will inform us where nature has 
deposited these treasures, our enterprising citizens, 
it is hoped will not we slow in making them avail- 
able. 

It is not my intention to enumerate and describe 
the different kinds of miueral substances, and the 
various uses to which they may be applied in the 
practical purposes of life, altho’ it might be inter- 
esting and profitable ; but there is one kind which 
éeserves particular attention in connexion with a 
Geological survey of the State, and that is Iron. 
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From numerous indications of the most favora- | 
ble kind, we have every reason to believe that this 
article abounds in inexhaustable quantities beneath 
the surface of our territory ; and may we not en- 
tertain the most lively anticipations that the con- 
templated survey will discover its localities, the 
probable extent of the deposite, the varieties and 
actual per centage of the metal; and thereby open | 
a new door for the profitable investment of Capit- 
al, and a new source of wealth and trade to our en- 
terprizing inhabitants. 

From the apathy known to exist in many res- 
pects in relation to this subject 1 am inclined to be- 
lieve that but few have given to it that considera- 
tion, which its importance demands, if, in fact, 
they have ever given it amy consideration at all. 
What branch of State or national, public or priv- 
vate industry, is there, that is not mediately or im- 
mediately connected with, and dependent upon, 
the manufacture of Iron ? How largely it enters 
into commerce, manufactures, Agriculture and 
mechanics, not to mention the thousand items of 
domestic uses. In peace it is a vast source of com- 
mercial trade, in war it literally becomes a nation’s | 
shield and buckler. Is it not a matter of wonder | 
then, that the constantly increasing demand for this 
article, is not more than sufficient to drain the 
world of a supply ? And is there any possible 
danger of loss in the investment of capital for the 
smelting and manufacture of Iron ? 

But there is another idea in connexion with this 
subject which demands particular notice nt the | 
present time. 





1 allude to some of the several Rail | 
Roads in contemplation in this State, and the im- 
mense quantities of iron necessarily required for 
the completion of these valuable works of public 
improvement. Let us calculate a moment. The 
contemplated Rail Road from Portland to New 
Hampshire line will extend say 50 miles—the one 
from Belfast to Canada line 133 miles—from Au- 


The above communication from our friend Car- | 
ois, whom by the way we are happy to hear 
from again, will be read with interest by all who 
have any regard for the prosperity of the State at 
heart. He has not mentioned several important 
routes in contemplation. He will excuse us for 
correeting his estimate of distance in one or two 
instances; but this does not effect the general re- 
sult of his calculations. Ep. 


For the Maine Farmer. 
Smut in Wheat. 

Mr. Houmes :—In No. 6 of the Farmer I noticed 
a short piece headed “ Preventing Smut in Wheat.” 
Having had some experience upon that subject, a 
few remarks perhaps will not be uninteresting.— 
You say, we believe that it is pretty generally 
thought that smut in wheat is a sort of fungus or 
minute vegetable, which grows upon or in the ker- 
nel of the wheat, as the proper soil for it to flourish 
in, and that the black dust is the seed, or at any 
rate, the cause of more smut in the succeeding 
crop. ‘That this seed lodges in the-+eard or farze 
on one end of the kernel. Now, Sir, by the last re- 
mark in the article alluded to, you express an opin- 
ion that the whole is not learnt yet, which is prov- 
ed by so many failures happening. Sir, I think 
you are right, and but a small part is known. I 
will not say much upon the above simple theory, 
and will only observe that no man of sense would 
suppose that a little dust falling on the outside of a 
sound kernel of wheat would make it defective at 
the core, and its offspring become a bunch of black 
dust. Now, Sir, 1 think it much like the quack 
Doctor who is ignorant of the nature of the disease 
for which he is called to prescribe—but then some- 
thing is the matter and something must be done— 
he fixes a medicine the qualities of which he is as 
ignorant of as he is of the disease—by chance a 
cure is effecteé—perhaps by Nature’s own remedy 








gusta to Portland 60 miles—from Bangor to 
Frenchman’s Bay 29 miles—from Bangor to Old 


of navigable water 4 miles—From Calais to Mill- 
town 2 miles—makiug 290 miles in the whole; 
but as these distances are estimated trom no correct 
data we will call it 275 miles. The weight of rails 
best adapted to allthe purposes of transportation» 
is estimated at from 140, to 160 tons per mile for a 
double track rail road, and we strike the difference 
and say 150—this multiplied by 275 miles, gives 


forty one thousand, two hundred and fifty tons of Iron! | 


‘own cure, and the farmer thinks he bas done it, but | 


And is it a fact that Maine has not the means of 
furnishing a single ton of this iron from her own 
native mines? Multiply the number of tons by 
100 Dollars per ton, and it amounts to the enor- 
mous suu of four millions one hundred and twen- 
ty-fve thqusand dollars ? Shall we literally tram- 
ple the bounties of nature under our feet, aud im- 
providently spend our money in rewarding the 4a- 
bor and enterprise of other States? Yes, enor- 
mous as this sum of money is, it must be sent out 
of the State to New York, to Pennsylvania and to 
Europe, before these roads can be completed, un- 
less some efficient measures are taken to make the 
locked up resources of our territory available. 
Would it be improper to suggest to those.who are 
to conduct the Survey, the propriety of giving an 
early attention to this department of mineralogy, 
that our citizens may be apprized of any and every 
fact, pertaining to a portion of the natural wealth 
of the community, and so important to the inter- 
esis and future prosperity of the State. 
CaroLvs. 


April 26, 1836. 


| 


Town 12 miles—From Brunswick to some point | remedy—he then tells the world he has found out 


‘the wonderful medicine will have no effect at all, 


the medicine had no effect at all. Now the quack 
gets the credit—he believes he has hit the sure 


the secret—he has found a medicine that will cure 
all similar diseases ; but the next thing is a failure, 


The reason is, it is good for nothing. Now the 
disease in wheat is like it. The cause is not known 
—the prudent farmer thinks he must do something 
—he does do something—he has little or no smut— 





then he thinks he has found a remedy, but it fails ; 


doubt but the cause of smut is this, the kernels be- 


‘come carious, a small part of the same kernel is 


carious or smutty, and a part sound, so that it wil) 
sprout and grow, which will produce the smut,— 
How they first become carious I do not know, but 
suppose it is caused by our method of sowing it, 
the ground being incumbered with weeds and grass, 
it cannot all arrive at perfection as it does in Eng- 
land when it is sown in drills and kept clear from 
weeds. I have found the kernels that produce the 
smut—they may sometimes be found in heads that 
are part good and part smutty—some kernels will 
be a third part good and the remainder smutty. 
Now for a remedy that will never fail. All that 
you have to dosis to destroy the unsound grain— 
you may do it any way you please, and sow in any 
soil you please, and I will pay all damage on ae- 
count of smut. The fermentation of the manure 
or the nature of the soil or wind, has nothing to do 
with it. What effect blue vitriol would have I am 
not acquinted with its qualities—any thing that will 
destroy the good grain in a given length of time 
will destroy the carious in a Jess time, no matter 
what it is. Any person that is acquainted with 
soaking wheat in lime water, or any thing else, to 
destroy the bad grain can tell by examination when 
the carious grain is destroyed—the defective may 
be easily found by the second or third day,—the 
lime water will enter the defective part and cause 
it to swell and become soft, while the sound grain 
will be good and will not be destroyed till some 
days longer. Some of my neighbors use hot lie. 
this will kill the smut, but it wants some experienee 
to know how long to let it stay in and how hot. 
My rule is four quarts of lime to a bushel; put the 
wheat in a tub or something that will hold water 
then add the lime, cover the whole with water, stir 
once a day; ifthe water settles more must be ad- 
ded to keep it covered or it will sprout. After it 
remains in this state four days it may be sown—the 
only difficulty is ifthe weather should be bad, or 
the ground should not be in order, salt may be ad- 
ded and it will keep any length of time. Grain 
may be kept in a strong pickle of salt for months, 
and I think years without damage to its growth, 
but it will not prevent smut. I will mention one 
objection which my neighbor suggested to my 
theory. He said that he let his neighbor have a 
bushel of wheat that was some smutty, which he 
sowed and there was no smut at harvest. He also 
sowed some of the same seed and it was smutty— 





the reason is this, the first time Nature effected her 


| he is mistaken—all the difficulty is in not knowing | 
the cause. Now, Sir, I have been satisfied of the | 


the seed was both treated alike, nothing was done 
to either to prevent smut—now the question is, why 
were not both smutty? After considerable inquiry 
I satisfied myself as to the cause. I found the 


cause of the smut in wheat for more than fifteen | smutty wheat grew on dry land while the other 


washed the wheat—washed out about one half 
bushel of smut and light grain andsome good. I 
‘took one half of that 1 had washed out and soaked 
‘in strong lime water five days and sowed it smut 
and all. Then on the other spot I sowed the part 
‘that was dry the same as it was when washed out: 
Then the clean grain I put in four quarts of good 
‘lime, covered it with water, let it stand four days, | 
stirring it each day—I then sowed the whole. In 
the fall I found where [ sowed the dry smut and 





years, and have had no reason to doubt in any case | was wet. Now on the wet land the carious wheat 
the cause when ‘it has happened. I will first give | rotted and never eome up, while the good remain- 
you my experience. I had smutty wheat in the! 
spring. I had about four bushels tosow. I firs | and on the cry ground the whole grew, and of 


course there was s:nut. 


ed sound, till the ground become dry, and it grew, 


F. 


For the Maine Farmer. 
Calture of Silk. 

Mr. Houtmes:—If I can judge correctly from 
the communications published in the Farmer, that 
you wish to encourage the cultivation of the mul- 
berry tree and the manufacture of Silk in our sec- 
tion of the country. I have noticed accounts of 
various processes in the management of the silk 
worm and in manufacturing the silk from the 





filthy grain about 7-8 smut, and what was not smut 


was small and poor—and on that spot where the | cocoons until prepared for use. And as very few 


smut, and large full heads, My other grain was, 
good and clear from smut. Now, Sir, I haye no | 








emut was soaked in lime the grain was good, no | 


persons in our State are experimentally acquainted 
with the best and cheapest method to be pursued, 
I have thought proper, through the medium of your 
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paper (with your consent) to give public notice, and 
for the benefit of those who have the means and 
wish to obtain further information en so important 
an object, that a person who has had a number of 
years experienee in one of the greatest manufactur- 
ing towns in New England, can be obtained for 
that purpose on reasonable terms the present sea- 
son. If the above communication should attract 
the attention of any person living within twenty or 
thirty miles distance, they may obtain further in- 
formation by directing a line, post paid, to Nene- 
man Pizrce of Monmouth. 

April 29, 1836. 

N. B. Two or more families in the same neigh- 
borhood might unite in the same object. 


-_— 


From the Genesee Farmer. 
Seasonable Hints. 


As farmers are always much pressed with busi- 
ness on the opening of spring, and indeed through- 
out all the early part of the season, they should at 
the present time attend to every thing, which can 
be done before the busy season coinmences. Wood 
should be drawn, out and corded; rails split and 
drawn where needed ; tools repaired and corn se- 
lected, and many other things attended to which a 
little thought will point out. But there is another 
department of the farmer’s business, or which at 
least ought always to be such, which may now be 
attended to with great advantage and propriety— 
this is thinking—applying knowledge—arrangin 
work. It will be found on examination, to hold as 
an almost invariable rule, that good farmers are 
thinking farmers, and that bad farmers are unthink- 
ing—and that a man’s brains deserve quite as large 
a share of credit for his success, as his hands. 

If every farmer will look ahead, and plan and ar- 
range all his business beforehand, he will be cer- 
tain to find it much to his advantage. But it will 
not do for him to trust to his memory merely, where 
there is such a multiplicity of operations to be per- 
formed. He must have all hie business in “ black 
and white” before him. The following method is 
good one. Provide a small blank book with a flex- 
ible leather cover, which may be conveniently car- 
red in the pocket, and appropriate one page to each 
work in the season ; set down every thing, on its 
proper page, which isto be done at the time deno- 
ted. By having this book constantly in the poeket, 
many things may be noted down the moment they 
occur to the mind, which otherwise would be for- 
gotten. Furthur,—provide another book exactly 
similar, and note down in it briefly, during the pro- 
gress of the season, whatever work is done at the 
time, with hints of such improvements as may oc- 
cur. This will be an excellent memorandum book 
for the next season. 

And what is the advantage of this method ? 
Plainly this:4It enables the farmer to do every 


& | applicable to so great a variet 











thing in season—which is a sine qua non of good 
farming, Every thing depends on “ laying out and 
performing certain kinds of labor, in the times and 
season when they oughtto be performed.” Unless 
he keeps a little ahead of his business, his business 
will be sure to keep a little ahead of him ; unless 
he takes time by the fcrelock—unless he drives bu- 
siness, business will be sure to drive him. Every 
farmer will recollect that it cominonly happens that 
his ploughing, planting, sowing, gathering, and so| 
forth, are done later than he intended. And why ? | 
Because there are many urforseen or unthought of | 
pieces of work, which interrupt his main business, | 
distract his attention, and thus cause delay. Now, | 
if he has his whole work set before him on paper, 
he sees at a glance what is to be done, he knows at 
once where to direct his attention, and his whole | 
business is under his complete control. | 

And this is no trifling advantage. 
atthe proper time is oneof the chief secrets of 
success, in good farmers. Two farmers may have | 
the same quantity, and the same quality of land, | 


and may expend the same amount of labor, and 
~ the results, 


the profits, will be widely different. 
or instance, 


of corn, It is late, and he is obli 

through with his ploughing, ty 
grass is not completely turned under. 
interrupted by other urgent business, 
plant under several days, and in the me 


| 
} 


Doing things’ 


ry | 





and consequently the | shoes, and-with the best effect. 
He is then of lamp black, 
and cannot ted, wil furnish blacking to the leather, 
an time grass | choose, they can add the usual ingredients for 






is beginning to sprout. As soon as the corn is up 
ahead vo eatouasar dhe so that at the first hoe- 


ing it is small and sickly. This also y increa- 
ses the labor of hoeing, and before the last of the 


field is finished, the grass in the first hoed part has 
again become vigorous, Thus through the whole 
season there is an ineffectual warfare with grass 
and weeds ;and if there is fifteen bushels on the 
acre, it is certainly not in consequence of the ma- 
nagement it has received. Now what farmer has 
not seen every part of this process in the course of 
his observations ? 3 

But the other farmer ad a different sort of 
management. By having bis work systematically 
arranged, he commences in season, aud goes thro’ 
without interruption. He employsa strong team, 
and ploughs well. The grass is all turned under. 
Immediately after, the harrow is applied, and this 


prevents any possibility of the grass aftewards 
sprouting up between the sods. Thusa — a- 
mount of labor is prevented in theoutset. Little 


Loeing is required ; the corn has an early start, 
and the surface of the ground being easily kept 
clear of weeds, it has the whole occupancy of the 
soil, the nourishment of which is not divided be- 
tween corn and weeds, Thus a full and fair crop 
is the consequence ; and we think it requires no 
great sagacity to tell which farmer has cultivated 
his ground at least expense. 





From the Genesee Farmer. 
Dry Feet for Farmers. 

There are few articles which have at once come 
into such general use, or which have been found 
of practical purpo- 
ses, as the common India rubber, or gum elastic of 
the shops. ‘This substance is the production of a 
small tree, a species of myrtle, growing in abun- 
dance in the tropical regions of Africa, Asia, and 
America ; and is fatready becoming quite an arti- 
cle of traffic in those countries, It is procured by 
making an incision into the trees, from which a 
milk-like fluid flows, and is caught in vessels pro- 
vided for that purpose. When partially dried, it is 
spread thinly over a ball of clay, and as the gum 
hardens, successive layers are added, until the de- 
sired thickness is obtained. ‘The clay jis now re- 
duced to powder by beating, and the gum remains 
in the shape of a pear necked bottle, in which form 








for polishing. 
are ly content, if they can k their boots 
and shoes simply blacked and water proof, and this 
the preper application of the above cheap and ea- 
sy preparation, will certainly ensure. That it can- 
not be injurious to Jeather, when used in this way, 
the nature of the substance, and experience wou 
both determine. For India rubber, I have always 
used old overshoes, of which a supply can in gen- 
eral be readily obtained, always np age most 
worn, burned, or other defeetive parts. e spring 
of the year is the time farmers are most exposed|, 
and I am confident the use of this preparation will 
prevent many a rheumatic twinge, if it should 
ward off nothing worse from him who is compell- 
ed to be out at all seasons. 


Remedy for the Croup. 

The Medical and Surgical Journal of March 
last, contains acommunication from Dr J. D. Fish- 
er, of this city, describing a new and successful 
mode of treating that alarming disease of child- 
hood, the croup, which ought to be generally 
known. The prescription is simple, and easily ap- 
plied, and it must be evident that if it should not 
afford effectual relief to the sufferer, it will not in- 
crease the disorder. In the absence of a regular 
physician, this application may in some cases prove 
of immense benefit. The following is the state- 
ment by Dr Fisher :— NM. E. Farmer. 


“IT was called, at 5 o’clock last evening, to a child 
which was laboring under a severe attack of the 
croup, consequent upon a sudden disappearance of 
the eruption of the measels. The croupy symp- 
toms appeared suddenly, and had existed one hour 
before I was called. The child on my arrival, was 
in extreme agony, struggling and gasping for breath, 
and I thought the little sufferer was in danger of 
immediate suffocation, The first means I empwoy- 
ed was the application of very bot, almost boiling, 
water to the throat and upper part of the chest, by 
means of large sponges.—T hese applicatic ns I re- 
peated every two minutes, and immediately the 
skin became coated and very red, and in the course 
of a quarter of an hour the litle girl breathed 





it is most frequently imported. The gum is how- 
ever now frequently found in other shapes, and its 
black appearance is owing to its exposure to the 
smoke in drying. ‘There has hitherto been consid- 
erable difficulty in dissolving it, most of the com- 
mon solvents used for the other gums producing 
little or no effect upon it. Purified naptha, or what 
in this country is usually termed Seneca oil, has 
been most frequently and successfully used for this 
purpose. One of the most valuable uses to which 
India rubber has been applied, is the rendering of 
leather, or boots and shoes, impervious to water, and 
thus securing that important requisite to health, and 
dry feet: Various kinds of rubber paste and black- 
ing have within a few years been offered to the 
public, all good no donbt, but still at such prices, 


object in this paper is to state for the benefit of my 
brother farmers, and who have suffered as I have 
done the consequences of wet feet, the manner in 
which I prepare this substance for my own use, and 
which I find to answer every desirable purpose. 
take common tallow, say one pound, and melt it in 


ordinary skillet would answer the same end, 

have ready for use, cut into as fine strips or pieces 
as may be convenient, from four to six ounces of 
India rubber, and when the tallow begins to get 
pretty hot, I put in the gum, and gradually increase 
the heat, uutil by stirring I find it has completely 
dissolved, and incorporated with the tallow. While 
the process is 


ger or inconvenience result from the prepara- | 
n. When thus prepared it is applied, with a 
brush in the same manner as tallow to boots and. 
A small quantity | 
combined with the mass when mel- | 
and if any | 


| success, 


| was attended with such decided and immediate 


going on, it will foam violently, and | 
large volumes of pungent smoke will be thrown | to apply it early and perseveringly until medical aid 
ye but I have never known it to take fire, or other | 
dan 
one commences the culture of a field | tio 


much easier, and her croupy cough and respiration 
became less shrill and tubular, and much modified. 
Soon after making the first applications of the 
sponges tothe throat, | wrapped the child in a 
woolen blanket wrung out in hot water, as a sub- 
stitute for a warm bath, aud gave it twenty drops 
of wine of antimony, in a little sweetened Water, 
which she swallowed with difficulty, I persever- 
ed in the applications of the hot moist sponges for 
an hour, when the child was so much relieved that 
[ ventured to leave it for half an hour—ordering 
the remedy to be continued. On my return, I 
found the patient breathed with comparative tree- 
dom, its respiration and cough less sonorous and 
shrill, and its pulse softer and more natural. I rec- 
ommended the applications to be continued until 
| the child should be decidedly relieved, and prescri- 








| that common farmers, who surely need a preserva- | hed six drops ot antimonial wine to be given every 
| tive of this kind against the effect of almost con- | hour i: alittle water. 
tinued exposure, were not, to any considerable ex- | formed me this morning, that she continued to ap- 

tent, able to avail themselves of the benefit. My | ply the hot water remedy for five hours, but not so 


The mother of the child in- 


| often as I applied them—that the ehild continued 
| to improve, and fell asleep soon after I leftit. This 
/morning she is bright and playful, and asks for 


food. The respiration is quite easv—pulse soft 


I and natural; cough humid and loose; its sounds 


1 ; | having lost the shrill croupy character. 
asmall iron kettle holding about two quarts ; the | 


I was induced to employ the above remedy, in 


/consequence of having lately read in a foreign 


journal that it had been suggested and employed 
| by a German physician with decided and uniform 
As the remedy is simple, and is at ready 
command, and as its application in the preseit case 


happy effects, I would, with a good deal of confi- 
dence, advise mothers and nurses in similar cases 


can be obtained. The sponges should be gently 
squeezed before they are applied, so that the water 
shall not ooze from them, and should be gradually 
compressed during the time they are applied, so as 
to continue the temperature up to the highest de- 
gree that can be sustained by the patient. Should 
not sponges be at hand, napkins wrung out in boil- 
ing water may serve as good substitutes.” 
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Communications. 
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For the Maine Farmer. 
Climate of Maine....No. 3. 

Mr. Houimes:—I have intimated an opinion that 
two causes, commencing their operations at ex- 
treme points, may have the effect to produce those 
results in the weather, of which we have been treat- 
ing. The first of these has been described. I now 





part of the subject he will no doubt tell usall about | of my soil &c.—but the sowing season is at hand 
it. Let us then unite our energies in the pursuit) and I wish every farmer to be im the possession of 
of knowledge, and let the world know that we are | such facts, as to the kind of crop which is most 
determined that the name Farmer shall no longer profitable, as to enable him to cultivate with judg- 
convey the idea of a DUNCE. J. H. J. (ment. 

Peru, March, 1836. It rarely happens that a farmer cultivates thirty 
acres of tillage so nearly equal as to strength, cul- 

For the Maine Farmer. | ture and dressing as was mine the past season. 

What Farmers may be. I will give at one view the increase per bushel— 








proceed to notice the second. I find in one of Mr 


Mr. Houwes:—Farmers, if they will, may be | Per acre and the value at which each was sold. 


Brooks’ letters, written at sea, a description of ice- | the most learned body of men in the world. My | 21 bushels 25 quarts wheat on 13 acres 


bergs, so called, and the method of determining an | 
approach to them by the thermometer in the night, | 
by the temperature of the water. How these vast | 


Produced 251 1-2 bushels 
40 “ Qats—13 acres Do 420 bushels 
12 “ Oats & Peas—4 acres De. 120 do, 


reasons are the following :— 
Their occupation tends to render their bodies the | 
most healthy vigorous and active ; and this has a 





bodies of ice find their way into the Atlantic ocean | decided tendency to produce a sound and vigorous Yield—per bushel wheat—I11 1-2; per acre » 
we need not now enquire. Suffice jt to say they| mind. The connexion between body and mind is | 1-4—Value per acre at 170 cts. 32,72. 


are found there; and we have decisive evidence | 
of the effects they produce on the temperature of | 
different portions of the ocean. This, as we have 
seen in the Gulf stream will produce some effect on 
the weather. And though the space between the 
icebergs and the termination of the Gulf stream 
current, wherever it may be; yet as navigators 
have no urgent motives for examining very minute- 
ly the progress of an almost imperceptible current, 
by such experiments as would demonstrate its pre- 
cise results, with any certainty in the open ocean, | 


we may conclude they approximate much nearer | 





so close aud intimate, that, other things being e- Oats, per bushel 10 1-2—per acre 31 1-2 at 


50 ets. 15,75 
qual, the man who posesses the best state of health | 1 ton of straw sold at 5,00 20,75. 
and the soundest and most vigorous exercise of the; Qats & Peas per bushel 10—per acre 30—at 
Physical powers of body, is best qualified for close | 67 cents 20,00 
mental application. | 1 ton straw sold at 4,00 § 24.00, 


Again, they have the most ready access to the | Until the grain is grown, the price and preparation 
great volume of nature, which is always open be- | of seed is the on ly difference in the experiment. 
fore their eyes; and hence if their enquiries are | Then comes the rub.—The expense to me of har- 
properly conducted, they have the firmest basis on vesting, threshing and cleansing which is at 
which to build up their minds in wisdom and know- | east double to either of the others—so that was 


ledge. 
Besides by means of the Press and the facilities 


| 


the crop equally sure, I should hardly know 
whether to choose between that crop and the oth- 


than visible process indicates. But thisis not all, | it affords in their studies, all necessary means may | €r two. Still I think it will be a profitable crop i 
these bodies of water, the one warmed by a tropi- | be as acceptable to them as others. It is only for | properly managed. 


cal sun and brought to the termination of the Gulf| them to will it, and their means may be brought | 


It will be seen above that oats and peas stand a- 


stream current, and the other chilled by the ice-| within the reach of every Farmer in Maine and | head of oats $3,25 per acre—this proportion bas 

} e ° | s 9 ° 
bergs, are, one of them much warmer, and the oth- | his family. The necessary apparatus for all ex- held good with me for the lastseven years, with a 
er much colder than the common temperature of | periments may, by judicious arrangements, be also | single exception. 


the ocean at their places. If to that fact we add, 
what I think is obvious from the nature of the in- 
dented coast, the cause of extremely rapid tides, | 


equally accessible. 
Secondly; Farmers may have the most political 
influence of any body of men in the country.— 


and the blowing of the irregular and frequently vi- This will appear from these considerations—they 


olent winds on our coast, we shall find ample cause, 
to produce alternate currents in opposite directions 
through the space we have mentioned ; thus shifting | 
about in the ocean, portions of water of different | 
temperature sufficient to produce the effects we | 
have snggested. 

These views, which | have taken of this subject, | 
are many of them new to me, and probably they | 
will be so to others. But this is no reason thatithey 


| 


' 
i 


will be the most learned. This will give them 
great influence—They are the most numerous— 
this will give them a numerical superiority—and 
they are the most useful, which of course places 
them in the front rank of all other classes. 
Thirdly—larmers may have the greatest moral 
influence in ameliorating the moral and physical 
condition ef the whole family of mankind.—This 
necessarily follows from the preénises already laid 


are either right or wrong. It would require more |down,—If they are founded in truth, the truth of 


time, reading and observation, than I can afford to 


this follows of course. 





bestow on the subject, to satisfy my own mind. 


And now, farmers of Maine, what say you to 


And I find at every step in the prosecution of these | this ? Will you, though shorn of the locks of your 


enquiries, new ideas and new facts presenting them- 
selves to the mind, requiring much time for refiec- 
tion and comparison, in order to come to a correct 


result, I hoped, when I first wrote on the subject 


of the climate of Maine, that those who had so | 


gravely told us the reason of the prevailing moist- 
ness of our climate here in Maine, would have giv- 
en us a reason of their fuith, according to the scrip- 
ture ruie, What they are I never knew, for I live 
here in the back woods, where ignorance holds 
almost an undisputed reign. Almost entirely with- 
out the means of learning the views of others, ex- 
cept through the medium of the Maine Farmer, 


yet with a mind intently fixed on every subject’ 


whicl arrests its attention, it absolutely refuses to 
quit its grasp, until satisfied it has arrived at a cor- 


* rect result. 


I have one word to say to the readers of the Far_ 
mer in general, whieh is this: I expect many of 
you do not precisely understand what is meant by 
“ free caloric ” and some other expressions. Well 
jt isimportant you should ; and as our Editor is 
kindly trying to instruct us abont such things, if 
you will take alittle pains when he comes tv this 


) strength by the influence of the witch Prejudice, 
| make no effort to regain the influence you have so 
| foolishly and I may say wickedly lost ? Will you 
‘not like Sampson, though partially blessed, feel for 
the pillars of that Temple, erected by bigotry, hea- 
thenism and ignorqnce, where you have so long 
blindly worshipped ; and bow with all your stren- 
gth, till the tottering fabric tumbles to the ground ; 
‘and you shall see the fair Temple of Science, Lib- 
erty, and rational Devotion erected in its stead ? 

J. H. J. 

Peru, March, 1836. 





For the Maine Farmer. 
Wheat and Oat Culture. 

Frienp Hoimes :—Although the snow is com- 
ing down by the foot, I am not discouraged about 
a proper seed time, and as not much may be done 
out doors to day, I will give you a statement of the 
relative product of my small grain the last season 
| for the benefit of those who may choose to profit 
| by it, or those whose situation or inclination may 
never have enabled to do it as accurately. 

] intended to have given you first a description 




















It may be said ‘the past year has been remarka- 
ble for produce, and also for price of grain and fod- 
der for cattle.’ 

As to certainty of produce, this observation is 
important, because oals alone are more certain to 
yield a good increase than wheat, or oats and peas. 
Seasons and soils have a wonderful effect on the 
two latter. 

As to food for stock there is almost no difference 
in the three kinds of grain. No good farmer 
should ever sell a bushel of wheat except for seed. 
He should always have i: floured and disposed of 
by the barrel or otherwise as his convenience may 
dictate—the bran and canel with the cut straw will 
be about equal to oat straw, and the flour has hith- 
erto paid all the wheat would bring. 

In some seasons and on some soils oats get the 
upper hand of the peas, and the latter unless more 
are added for seed will run out—I always sow full 
one third peas. 

Hitherto I have sowed three bushels of oats to 
the acre, but my straw is large, and since threshb- 
ing by machinery and using straw so extensively 
for young stock has been adopted, I shall sow four 
bushels to the acre. 

Oats and peas are ground and used extensively 
for oxen in the lumbering business and find a read- 
y sale in Somerset and other lumbering counties— 
where they do not, as combined, a man, with a 
wire seive properly constructed, can separate 100 
bushels per day. 

I will make you a separate communication on 
wheat. Your obt. servant, 


James Bares. 
Norridgewock, April 14, 1836. 


For the Maine Farmer. 
Necessity the Mother of Improvement. 
Mr. Hoxmes :—Last year hay was very scarce 


with us, and I was under the necessity of making 
the best of every thing I had that would make fod- 











der. I put my cattle about the middle of January 
on straw, and after a few days they ate it well, (for , 
they will eat straw before they will starve if you and 56 Ibs. amounts to $130, 56—equal to $522,24 


' ; od bay, and when my per acre, whem forage is thus high. , : 
yl Big in good plight as| I will now give an account of the actual profit, | portion to the quantity of the silk, which is to be 
} 


when I begun. This year I took a similar course | 48 I sold some, 
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| weight for weight, is worth as much, then the lat- 


; 
; 


and have just finished my straw, and my cattle” the same rate, for as hay bas been high I evidently 


have actually improved on it; and my straw is | undersold. Two 


faithfully thrashed. 


I ain convinced that if our cattle are well tended | bushels amount to $68—equal to $272 the acre.— 
and kept wholly on straw, well salted, till warm | All can see that I undersold as forage has been this 


weather begins (except cows that calve early) they 
will come out in good plight in the spring. 


| pounds by weight per bushel—at that rate the 204 


and might have sold the whole at 


shillings a bushel I sold for, 64 


| loss thereof be taken into consideration, the above 


‘ter is worth $20 per ton—the six tons and a half. receipt is of considerable advantage to the dyer as 


'wellas to the manufacturer; particularly as the 


‘smallest quantity may be colored equal to the col- 
oring of a keep, by reducing the ingredients in pro- 


| dved. 

| ” A handsome Violet Blue, ~~ the manner of the 
foregoing. —Take 1 ounce of indigo, 3-4 Ib. of oil 
_of vitriol, 1-4 Ib, of alum, 4 lbs, of logwooc, and 
/1 lb. Guinea or red wood. The indigo must be 
| dissolved in the oil of vitriol, as directed in the fore- 
| going receipt, and kept ready for use. 

| Dissolve in a kettle, with eight buckets of water, 


‘season—but as the worth of hay is, take one year | a pound and one quarter of alum; then pour the 


' with another, they are worth and will bring 25 cts 


| 


Now, Mr. Editor, would it not be good policy to | the bushel, if kept until April—at that rate my 
plough up our old mowing—grow more grain from | quarter of an aere would bring $51, equal to $204) |... 


the sod and clover lay, and keep our stock a part per acre. 


of the winter on straw, and avoid going to Canada | Ruta Baga—this question will be better answered 


to mill (as I am informed some have done this win- 
ter.) A Poor Child of Necessity. 
Sangerville, March 12, 1836. 


For the Maine Farmer. 
Farmers’ and Mechanics’ Interest. 

Mr. Hoximes:—I perused the Report of the 
Trustees of the Kernebec County Agricultural So- 
ciety, at their semi-annual meeting, August, 1535, 
published in No. 11 of your current volume, with 
great pleasure ; as every idea it contains I believe 
to be fraught with what we farmers need to attend 
to. But the idea there brought to view that we 
farmers and mechanics have not, as we ought, at- 
tended to our own interest, and shown that respect 
for ourselves that we are entitled to, [ noticed par- 
ticularly. 

That farmers and mechanics eompose, by far, the 
majority of the male inhabitants of the State is a- 
greed by all. ‘That all classes and every rank in 
society, whatever their business, are wholly depen- 


when I make known the expense as I intend in a 
future communication. WInTHRopP. 
(OR ok KA OL i ETE EE ET WET Sete CED a 


Miechanics’ Department. 
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From the Silk Culturist. 
D Y EIN G,---Continued. 

| A Dark Blue—Take 1 1-2 ounce of indigo, 3-4 
lb. of oil of vitriol, 1 1-4 Ib. of alum, 4 Ib. of log- 
| wood, 1-4 lb. of alum. The greatest attention and 
accuracy in the process of dying this color is nec- 
‘essary. 

| Before you proceed to the dying itself, prepare a 
solution of indigo in oil of vitriol, in the manner 
| following, Powder very finely, and sift one and a 
half ounces of indigo, and put three quarters of a 
pound of oil of vitriol in a stone jar; add the pul- 
_verized indigo to it, stir the whole well with an 
earthen pipe stem, or some similar earthen article, 
| and continue the stiring until the oil of vitriol cea- 
| ses to ferment; the mixture having become quiet, 
| Set it by for the space of twenty-four huurs: at the 
expiration of this time, a little water must be added 
and the whole matter stirred again, by which it will 


| , : 7 - 
| receive, as it were,’new life and vigor ; after which, 





| 





solution into a tub, and work the silk well therein 
| for the space of one hour; after which time, take 
it out, wring and keep it in its wet state, for further 


Is it worth while to attend to raising | This being done, fill a vat with eight buckets of 


water, put the above mentioned solution of indigo 
in it, stir the whole well, work the alum-dressed 
silk therein, for the space of half an hour; then 
take it out, rinse it in running water, wring it, and 
set it by, in its wet state, for further use. 

Lealy ; takea kettle with eight buckets of water, 
put into it four pounds of logwood, and one pound 
of Guinea or red wood, and boilthe whole well, 
for about three quarters of an bour; then run the 
decoction through a sieve into a vat, steep the blue 
colored silk in it, and work it well in the same for 
the epace of half an hour ; after which, take it out 
rinse it in running water, wring and dry it. 


Nore,—I deem it necessary to acl to the liquor 
of the logwood and red wood, a quarter of a pound 
of alum. 


A Deep Red.—Take 5 ounces of annotto 1 |b, 
of potash, 2 1-2 Ibs. of alum, and 5 Ibs. of madder. 
Into a kettle with eight buckets of water, put five 
| ounces of madder, which has previously been fine- 

ly powdered ; add thereto a pound of potash, boil 
| it well for a quarter of an bour, take the liquor out 
of the kettle, and run it through a seive into a tub. 
| This being done, steep the silk in it, and work it 
well therein for an hour; then take it out, rinse it, 
and let is dry ; then dissolve two and a half pounds 
| of alumina kettle, pour the solution into a vat, 








dant on them is also agreed. Can any reason be it must be set away undisturbed, untill it is to be | Steep the silk in it, work it well therein for two 
given why our Halls of Legislation and other offi- | applied to the dying of the silk. After this, prepare 


ces should show but even a small minority of me- 


} 


chanics and agriculturists, except our want of re- | 


a kettle with eight buckets of water, put into it one 
and a quarter pounds of alum, and dissolve it com- 
pletely therein. ‘This being done, pour the solution 


) hours, then take it out, wring and dry it. 

Lastly : fill a kettle with eight buekets of water, 
‘and five pounds of madder, heat it, but do not let 
it boil; while this is doing, moisten the silk well in 


spect for ourselves. Let us so attend to our own | jntoa pail, steep the silk in the solution, and work / warm water, so as that all of it may be equally sat- 


interest as to compose a majority in those places. 


| it well therein for an hour; after which, take it out, 
This will tend to have our interest attended to not | 


as a secondary business—but also to cause many | 


wring it, and lay it by, in its wet state, for further 
fee 


S . 
This being done, put eight buckets of water in a 


urated with the water; which being done, take it 
out and wring it; then steep it in the above prepar- 
ed lukewarm liquorof madder, work it well there- 
in, until it begins to boil; let it boil a quarter of an 


| 


to join us who do not, because we allow men in | kettle, pour the solution of indigo into it, and mix it | hour longer, during which time, the silk must be 


other callings all the honor of composing the ma- | 


jority in our Legislatures, when in fact they are | °°" 1". ; teoog : 
rinse it in running water, wring it, and lay it by, in 


largely the minority of the whole people. I would 
have all represented in proportion to their num- 


the minority elevated to become the majority in all 
places of trust. 


. A Mecuanic. 





For the Maine Farmer. 
On Ruta Baga.---No. 1. 

Mr. Houmes :—It may be that it will encourage 
the raising of Ruta Baga if I state my success in 
that crop the last season, though not a remarkable 
large one, yet as hay and food for cattle has been, 
it was a profitable one. It grew on just one fourth 
of an acre of ground, which yielded 204 bushels by 
weight, 64 lbs. to the bushel—the same as the law 
requires that Potatoes should weigh. 

It is supposed by most farmers that two thou- 
sand pounds of this vegetable and a ton of hay will 
sustain our cattle as long or go as far in our stock 
a8 two tons of hay, fed out understandingly, or in 
ether words, that they are worth as much, pound 
for pound, as English hay. According to the a- 
bove number of bushels and weight, there grew on 
the quarter of an acre six tons and a half and 56 





pounds. Hay is worth $20 per ton—if Ruta Raga, 


well by stirring ; work the silk well in this blue li- 
quor for the space of half an hour, then take it out 


its wet state, for farther use. By this process, the 


| silk will receive a handseme light blue color. 
bers who are engaged for the good of their race— | 


but in a Government like ours, I do not like to see | 


To deepen this blue, orto change it'toa dark 
ue, proceed in the following manner: Take a 
kettle with sixteen buckets of water, and bring it 
to a boiling state ; then put into it four pounds of 
logwood, and boil it well for about three quarters 
of an hour; then take out one halt of the liquor, 
and run it through a sieve into a tub; let the other 
half or eight buckets of the same, in the kettle for 
further use ; put into the liquor in the tub, a quar- 
ter of a pound of alum, which has previously been 
dissolved in some vessel; stir the whole well, steep 


the light blue silk in it, and work it well in the li- | 


quor a quarter of an hour ; then take it out, wring 
it, and keep it, in its wet state, for further use, and 
throw out the liquor as useless. 

Lastly: pour into another vat the remaiming eight 
buckets of the logwood liquor left in the kettle, 
after having first run it through a sieve ; steep the 
silk in the liquor, and work it well therein for the 
space of half an hour; then take it out, rinse it in 
running water, wring and dry it. By the above 
process, you will obtain a dark blue, in every res- 
pect equal to any of the blues, which have been 
colored by means of the keep. 

_ The above blue is likewise applicable to the dye- 
ing of any other goods; and not alone in this res- 
pect, is it of advantage, but it likewise saves you 
the trouble and expense of preparing a keep for 
dyeing a small quantity of silk to a dark blue ; and 


| worked continully ; then take out, wring and dry it. 
| The above process will produce a very handsome 
| red. 
A Green.—Take 1 1-4 lbs. of alum, 1 Ib. of pot- 
ash, and 8 Ibs. of turmeric. The silk must be first 
| dyed in acold keep, to a handsome light blue, but 
|eaution must be used to lay the color equally 
| throughont the whole of the silk, and that no stains 
remain in any partof it; rinse it in ruuning water 
wring it, and lay it by, wet, for further use. 

Immerse the silk in warm water, in such a man- 
ner, that it will be equally and uniformly saturated 
with the water ; then wring it, and lay it aside, in 
its wet state, for further use. 

After this, prepare a kettle with eight buckets of 
water, put into it one pound of potash, and one 
and a quarter pounds of turmeric, and let the whole 
boil well for about ten minutes; then pour the li- 
quor through a seive into a vat, steep the silk in 
the liquor of the potash and turmeric, and work it 
well therein for the space of half au hour. Atthe 
expiration of this time, it must be taken out, wrung, 
and put by for further use, in its wet state. 

Lastly : put into a kettle with eight buckets of 
fresh water, one and a quarter pounds of alum, and 
dissolve it therein; then pour the solution intoa 
tub, and work tha silk well therein for the space of 
a quarter of an hour, which will change it toa 
handsome green ; then take it out, rinse, and wring 
it, dry it in the shade. 


| 
} 





Receipt for making Coid Soap. 


The leach tub or hogshead must be covered at 
the bottom with straw and sticks—then put ina 





the risk of missing a keep, and the consequent 


~ 


bushel of ashes, then two or three quarts of un- 























































































































































































































































































































110 MAINE FARMER 


slacked lime, upon which you must throw two | lad, by the name of Wood, belonging to Nantuck- 
quarte of boiling water to excite fermentation and | et, who was wounded and had fled to the cavin at 
s!ack the lime; put in another bushel of ashes and | the commencement of the massacre. He judged 
as much more lime and water, and continue to do iby the known character of the South-Sea Island- 
so until your vessel is full; put in hot water till | ers, that if he could succeed in destroying their 
you can draw off the lye, after which the heat of chief, (who was at the helm) his followers would | 
the water isnot of much consequence. You must flee. The plan was no sooner formed than execu- 
have, at least, two thirds of a bushel of lime to a ted, by discharging a pistol through the sky-light, 
hogshead, of pr wish your soap to be made quick ; | which instantly killed the chief; at the sight of 
one hogshead of ashes will make two barrels of | which the ship was instantly deserted by the sava- ' 
soap. hen you draw off your lye you must keep ges.—Those of the crew who had hid themselves, 
your first two pailfuls by themselves, and the next now came on deck and immediately made sail for 
two in another vessel, and the third two in another the Sandwich Islands, where the ship arrived in 
vessel still: then weigh 29 pounds of clear, strain- | safety under the charge of the 3d mate, as above 
ed grease, or of scraps, without straining, 32 pounds | stated. Three of the crew were killed on the 
put into a kettle with three pounds of rosin; then deck nobly defending themselves, 

pour over it one pailful of lye from the firstdrawn| At the last accounts the sloop-of-war Vincennes 
vessel, and one trom the second drawn vessel; put | was on her way to the Fejee and other islands ly- 
it over the fire, and let it boil twenty minutes—be | ing in their vicinity, but it is not probable her com- 
particular to add no lye over the’fire, but swing off | mander will have learned the facts in relation to 
the crane if itis in danger of boiling over; put it | the above transaction until he has left those seas; 
into your barrel, and add one pailful of lye from | consequently he will not be able to revenge the Joss 
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the third drawn vessel, and give it a thorough stir- 
ring ; then weigh your grease for another barrel, 
and take the lye remaining in the vessels, in the 
same manner as for the first barrel; then draw off 
your weak lye and fill up the vessel as fast as pos- 
sible, remembering to put half to each barrel, that 
they may be equally strong; if your leach run 
through fast, you may have your barrel full in an 
hour, and so hard that you can hardly stir them. 
You must stir it after you begin to put in your lye, 
till your barrel is full, Fourteen quarts of melted 
grease is the quantity for a barrel, 

{Many families in this town make their soap ac- 
cording to the foregoing with perfect success. ] 

} someon Gazette. 

















From the New Bedford Mercury. 
DISTRESSING MURDERS AT THE FE.- 
JEE ISLANDS, 


By the arrival at Edgartown, of the ship Cyrus, 
Capt. Hussy, from the Pacific Ocean, we have re- 
ceived the melancholy intelligence of the murder 
of three of the officers and three of the crew of 
the whale ship Awashonks, of Falmouth, at the 
Fejee Islands, The names of the officers killed 
are Prince Coffin, of Nantucket, captain; Alexan- 
der Gardner, of do, mate ; and —— Swain of do, 
2d mate ;—all of whom we learn have families re- 
siding at that place, The names of the seamen 
killed are not given. The time the horrid transac- 
tion took place we have not been able to learn. 
The ship bad arrived at Oahu in charge of the 3d 
mate, Jones, a young man aged about 18 years, be- 
longing to Falmouth, who is the only surviving of- 
ficer, The circumstances attending this bloody af- 
fair, as near as We can ascertain, are as follows: 

The Awashonks while in the vielnity of the Fe- 
jee Islands run in near the shore, Bi a large 
number of natives came on board in the most 
friendly manner, bringing bread fruit, yams, &c. 
which they presented to the captain and officers. | 
They shewed immediately on coming on deck a| 
great curiosity to inspect every thing which they | 
saw, particularly the harpoons, lances and spades, | 
in the boats, and without the least suspicion of their | 
intention, Capt, Coffin took these instruments out 
of oné of the boats and showed the chief who 
came on board, the manner which they were used 
in killing whales, and while he was engaged in do- 
ing this he had occasion to step forward a moment, 
and the instant his face was turned a savege who | 
had the boat-spade in his hand aimed a blow at the | 
unsuspecting captain, which instantly severed his | 
head from his body. A general rush was now 
made by the savages to overcome the crew, some | 
of whom fled below, others aloft, and a part pre- | 
pared themselves to sell their lives as dearly as pos- | 
sible. The mate after a desperate struggle wrested | 
thé spade from the native who had killed the cap- | 








of so many valuable lives. 


Singular Circumstances.—It has been frequently 
asserted that circumstantial evidence, when well 
connected, link by link, into a regular chain, is the 
most sure criterion from which to judge of a per- 
son's guilt or innocence ; at all events, it will be 
seen by the following circumstance, that positive 
evidence for once, convicted an innocent man ! 

On the 22d of Feb. last, a man calling himself 
Joseph Tyndall, with an alais or two, ‘an old ac- 
quaintance’ of the police, was taken before tLe 
Mayor of this city, and charged with picking a 

entleman’s pocket, at the Robinson Crusoe Inn, 
hird, above Chestnut street. After a short exam- 
ination, he was committed to Arch street prison for 
a further hearing. On the 24th of February be 
was brought out, and underwent an exainination, 
and was recommitted for a still farther hearing, up- 
on a new charge. In March he employed counsel, 
who with a writ of habeas corpus took him before 
a magistrate and entered bail in $1,000 for his ap- 
arance at astated time. He then left the city on 
usiness, at Pittsburgh, and was immediately upon 
his arrival there arrested upon the charge of rob- 
bing the Pittsburgh bawk, on the 20th of February. 
Court being in session, he was put upon his trial at 
once ; two witnesses swore positively to identity, 
and the jury, without leaving the box, found him 
guilty of burglary! as charged. Tyndall made 
oath that he was in this city on the day of the rob- 
bery, and begged judgment to be suspended till an 
answer could be received from the authorities here, 
which was granted, and it was discovered, as we 
have stated, that at the time of the robbery, he was 
lying in Arch street prison.—U. S. Gaz. 


Anthracite Coal Ashes.—Mr. Snyder, of Phila- 
delphia, has received a premium fur his fruits, and 
he thinks he has preserved his trees from the at- 
tacks of insects by the use of anthracite coal ashes 
for two years past, about the roots of bis trees. 











Our fathers courted our mothersin the kitchen. 
The sons court the daughters in the parlor.—They 
listened to the music of the spinning wheel and 
loom ; we to the piano forte. They wisely select- 
ed wives whose sterling worth consisted in work- 
ing with their own hands. The sons foolishly seek 
those, who have fortunes, and hire “ help,” being 
too delicate to do aught themselves. 





The Portland Argus publishes a letter from 
Judge Weston to a professional gentleman in New 
York, in answer to enquiries made by the latter 
concerning the early life of Ellen Jewett. She 
was received into the Judge’s family at the age of 
fourteen, as a servant, and continued there in that 
capacity until she was eighteen,—The letter says: 


“ She was I believe very faithful in the perfor- 
mance of what was required of her. She was 


tain and laid him dead on the deck ; when he (the | sent at times to the common schools, where she 
mate) went below for a moment, but returned on made great proficiency. She was remarkable for 
deck and fought until overpowered by numbers quickness of apprehension, which was more par- 
and killed. he 2d mate jumped overboard and | ticularly noticed atthe Sunday schools, where she 
was killed in the water. The savages had now was a constant attendant; and had cultivated a taste 
entire possession of the ship, and the chief took | for reading, in which she was permitted to indulge. 
the helm and steered her for the shore, where she | No improper conduct of hers had ever been notic- 
would undoubtedly have grounded in a short time | ed by any member of my family. Some little 





s 





had reached the ears of Mrs. Weston, which she 
was led from the protestations of the girl, to believe 
untrue. At length reports to her prejudice became 
so q pees that we could not believe them unfoup- 
ded : and they have been but too well confirmed 
by her subsequent character. By whom seduced } 
do not know. She was visited by no young man 
at our house, to the knowledge either of Mrs. Wes. 
ton or myself. She left us in the fall of 1830, pas- 
sing where she went, as we were given to uunder- 
stand, by the name of Maria Stanley.” 





The Secretary of the Treasury. in a communi- 
cation made to Congress on Monday, states that the 
receipts into the Treasury during the quarter end- 
ing the 31st day of the last month were— 

From Customs, $5,005,050 
Prom the Public Lands, 5,639,650 
Miscellaneous, 280,000 





Total for the quarter, $10,924,700 
And that the amount of the public money in the 
Treasury, (that is, inthe Deposite Banks,) on the 
31st of month, was | $31,835,155. 


Many of the factory girls in Dedham have from 
two to five hundred dollars in the savings Bank. 
Dedham must be an excellent wife market. 








Poughkeepsie Wool Market. 


The farmers of Dutchess County, N. Y., are a- 
mong the .nost successful wool-growers in the U- 
nited States, and Poughkeepsie, its principle town, 
is becoming famous as a Wool Market. The Ea- 
gle, published at that place, mentions several large 
sales which have recently been made. One house 
sold 70,000 at 63 cents—another 10,000 at 68 cents, 
and another 15,000 at 65 cents. The former was 
sold to a house in Boston, and the two latter to dea- 
lersin New York, The aggregate amount ofthese 
sales was $58,150. Large lots were also sent to 
Boston and New York during the summer. 





Modern meaning to old words.—Y oung men’s best 
companion.—He who takes him home when he 
cannot take himself home. 


Aristocrat—One who considers the respectabili- 
ty of his grand father to be sufficient payment for 
his debts. 

Rights of the people.—The exclusive privilege of 
grumbling at imaginary oppression. 

Nuisance.—The disturbance caused by your 
neighbor in making his fortune. 


Oversight.—To leave your old'‘umbrella in a news 
room, and bring away a new one. 

Science.—To tie a canister to a dog’s tail, and ob- 
serve whether he runs east or west. 
, pas stitianig one who feeds, but is fed by the 

ock. 

Reflective turn.—To have your umbrella turned 

inside out whilst turning a corner. 


A LL CE ES a 
Marriages. 








In Albion, Mr. E. Stackpole, of Houlton, to Mis» 
Mary A. Wellington. 

In Cape Elizabeth, Mr. John Rand, of Bangor, 
to Miss Apphia Jordan, of the former place. Mr. 
David Loveitt to Miss Betsey Cobb. 

In Salem, Mr. Horace Bird, of Watertown, to 
Miss Fanny Fish, of Salem. 

A Bird caught a Fish, and when he caught her, 
Loved her too well to devour or to slaughter ; 
And fearing she’d feel like a fish out of water, 

To Water-town, safely and kindly be brought her. 





a 
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Deaths. 





In Mt. Vernon, on the 30th ult. Mrs. Polly, wife 
of Mr. Dean Howard, of this town, aged 58. 

In Fryeburg, Mr. Abiel Frye, aged 27. 

In Whitefield, Mr. Sutton Avery, aged 26. 

In Milo, Mr. Zebalon Stinchfield, aged 52. Mrs. 
Jane, wife of Wm, Carver, Esq, formerly of Leeds. 

In Eden, Mrs. Hannah, wife of Mr. Jesse Hig- 
gins, aged 57. This is the first death which has 
taken place in that town for more than a year. 

In Elisworth, Mr. Sarnuel Joy, aged 85. 

In Albion, Mr. Willian Kidder, aged 26. He 





had it not been for the presence of mind of a young | time before she left us, rumors to her disadvantage 


died in one week from the day of his marriage. 
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Prices of Country Produce in Boston. Gd, —— at 37s. Also 3 cosset wethers, at $40 
From the New England Farmer. wi Sasa tenn bhiline ptuselll Mime entire | The Copartnership beretofore existing between 
FRoM| TO Pr titer art bet for Sows and 8 5-8 for Bar- | ‘he subseribers was this vA dissolved by mntual 
Apples, Russetts and Baldwins jbarrel | 1 50; 225 rows; also 3 lots to peddle, of a better quality, 8 Consent. The Books and Notes due us are left at 
, white, bushel 2 00 2 50 |for Sows and 9 for Barrows. At retail 9 and 10 the Office of SAMUEL. P. BENSON, Esq. who 
Beef, mess, ; barrel |12 75|13 00 | for those weighing less than 100 Ibs. ; all over, 8 a | # authorized to settle the same. All persons in- 
Cargo, No. 1. “ |10 2511 75|8 1-9 and 9a 9 Le. debted to us are hereby noti that payment may 
prime, “ 850| 900 po pc = — 2 = of bs ve —_ with- 
nes war. i 29 cost, and we hope they will pay before that time, 
pee ae No 1 — a 22 Ploughs. otherwise they oul expect to pay the usual fees of 
Cheese. new milk, - 10;| 12) A prime assortment on hand. Also a good one | collection. MOSES FOGG, 
Feathers, northern, geese “ 46} 50| horse WAGON for sale by JOHN B. SYLVESTER. 
‘southern, geese, “ 42 45 vs HORACE porta. Winthrop, April 23, 1836. 
Flax, American « antap, a GOOD Journeyman Blacksmith. 
Fish, Cod, [aint 825) 337 | Winthrop, May 4, 1836 ’ 2  Eipenmenion. eno 
Flour, Genesee, cas e subscriber gives notice that he has taken 
‘Baltimore, Howard-st. « | 775) 7 87 | At a Court of Probate, held at Augusta, on the last | the shop homacts anensied and owned by John 
Baltimore, wharf, « | 762) 775) Monday of April, A. D. 1836, within and for the| 4. pitts where he intends to carry on the above 
Alexandria, q 7 75; 787| County of Kennebec. . business in its various branches. He hopes by con- 
Grain, Corn, northern yellow, bushel 100| A certain instrument purporting to be the last stant attention to his business, together with dis- 
southern flat do. . 94( 97 | will and testament of Witt1am B. Spear, late of | patch and neatress of workmanship, to merit a lib- 
white “ 88} 90) Wayne, in said County, deceased, having been pre- | eral share of patronage. 
Rye, northern, “ 1 25; 125) sented by Moses Wine, Jr. Esq., the Executor Particular attention will be paid to horse 
Barley, « 90} 1 00 | therein named for Probate : shoeing. EDWARD MILLIKEN. 
Oats, northern, (prime) | « 60| 70| Ordered, That the said Executor give notice to} Winthrop, April 26, 1836. eptf 13 
Hay, best Bng.pr. ton of 20001bs 25 00/30 00 | all persons interested, by causing a copy of this or- 
eastern screwed, « — /25 00/27 00 | der to be published in the Maine Farmer, printed|'‘ The Last Chance on the Thorn- 
hard pressed, | « 124 00)27 00 | as Winthrop, in said County, three weeks success- dike Farm. 
Honey, gallon ively, that they may appear at a Probate Court to 
Hops, 1st quality pound 13, 14|be held at Augusta, in said County, on the last The subscriber would inform the admirers of 
2d quality “ ‘11; 12! Monday of June next at ten o’clock, in the fore- Durham Stock, that the new importation of that 
Lard, Boston, Ast sort, “ 16| 16) noon, and shew cause, if any they have, why the valuable breed of cattle, together with the entire 
southern, Ist sort, “ 16; 16) said instrument should not be proved, approved, stock of Durham Cows, and several Heifers—6 
Leather, slaughter, sole “ 19| 20) and allowed as the last will and testament of the | Bulls from 8 months to 2 years old, and several 
do, upper, ae 12; 14! said deceased. H. W. FULLER, Judge. Bull and Heifer Calves are now.for sale on the 
dry hide, sole, “ 19) 21) Attest: Gero. Ropinson, Register. Farm above named, and will remain here a few 
‘do. upper, 6“ 18} 20! A true copy, Attest : weeks unlesssold. There has probably never been 
Philadelphia, sole, “ 7| 29 Geo. Roprinson, Register. | 80 favorable an opportunity in Maine for a selection 
Baltimore, sole, “ 25, 27 of a first rate animal, either male or female, of the 
Lime, best sort, cask | 117| 120 Wagons for Sale. Durham Short Horned breed. 
Piaster Paris, pr ton of 2200 Ibs 250 300 The subscriber keeps constantly on hand a prime JOSEPH PILSBURY. 
Pork, a inspect. extra clear'barrel 27 00 27 50! jot of Wagons. J. rd MILLIKEN. Jackson, March 24, 1836. 
avv, ine 66 cy . 
hessmidding sole, | | | __ wees oes Oe Fresh Garden Seeds. 
Seeds, Herd’s Grass, bushel 3 87 | KENNEBEC AND BOSTON STEAM NAV- From the Agricultural Seed Warehouse, 
a ace r ° P L. - IGATION COMPANY, BOSTON, 
ved Clover, northern, oun : , , 3 , 
} j The subscriber has just received his stock of 
raat late: stam _ ai 9 00 Arrangements for April and May. oe Neoree agtng Seeds oe ee wma avn 
i ( 7 " ishment, which he thinks is the largest collection 
hone ray Awe 7 si 2 The Steam Packet to be found in the State, ‘Those wishing to pur- 
in ti. @o t « 55, 58 NEW ENGLAND, chase, can rely upon having seed pure and of the 
do. 1-2 do. be | 50 NATHANIEL KIMBALL, Master, most choice and superb varieties. 
do, 1-4.and common | « 40! 45) Willleave Gardiner every Monday and Friday | g.2°a!e's are supplied by the box at a discount of 
Native washed “ 38} 60 at 1-2 past 3 o’elock P. M., and Bath at 1-4 before | 241-3 per cent. from retail prices. 
a Pulled superfine, | “ 58| 60/6 o’cloek P. M. 
= 3 Ist Lambs, & 50' 53); Leave Lewis’ Wharf, Boston, for Bath and Gard- 
e= 52d = do. “ 40; 41) iner, every Wednesday and Saturday at 7 o’clock 
R 2 |3d_ do. 6“ 30) 35) P.M. 


Ist Spinning, sd 48) 50 
Southern pulled wool is gener- 
ally 5 cts. less per lb. 














PROVISION MARKET. 


RETAIL PRICES. 














Hams, northern, pound| 14 15 
southera and western, “ 13; 13 
Pork, whole hogs, “ 10 
Poultry, « 11} 15) 
Butter, (tab) sd 20) 25) 
lump . | a Be 
Eggs, dozen 165 18) 
Potatoes, bushel 33) 37 | 
Cider, |barrel | 2 50; 275! 








BRIGHTON MARKET~Monpay April 25. _ 
Reported for the Boston Advertiser. 


At Market 410 Beef Cattle, 35 pair Working Ox- | 
en, 15 Cows and Calves, 260 Sheep, & 530 Swine. 
40 Beef Cattle unsold. 

Pricrs—Beef Cattle—Last week’s prices for a/| 
like quality were not supported. We notice a few | 
extra at 46s Gd a 48s. We quote first quality at | 
43s 6d, a 48s Gd ; second do, at 38sa 41s; third do. | 
32s a 36s. 

Working Oxen—Prices are without any material 
ehange. We notice sales as follows: one yoke ut 
$50, at 62, 68, 75, 86; three at 100 each; and one 
at $132, 

Cows and Calves~Sales were noticed at $16, 22, 
25, 27 50, 32, and 35. 








Sheep—We noticed one lot taken at about 35s 


Carriages will be in readiness to take passengers 
to and from Hallowell, Augusta and Waterville, on 
the arrival of the boat, and on the days of her sail- 


ing. 
FARE. 
From Gardiner to Boston $4,00 and 
“ Bath to s 3,50 found. 
Deck passengers $2,00 
(3° The Steam boat TICONIC will run to Wa- 
terville, in connection with the New England, when 
the state of the river will permit. 
The New Enewanp is 2 1-2 years old—173 
feet long—307 tons burthen, and the fastest boat 
that ever run North of Cape Cod. 
(> The New England will commence her trips 
April 13, or as soon as the river is clear of ice. Af- 
ter 29th of May she will probably run three times 
a week, of which seasonable notice will be given. 


: AGENT'S. 
Messrs. T. G. JEWETT, Gardiner, 
J. BEALS, Bath, 
M. W. M. GREEN, Boston. 
Gardiner, April 1, 1836. 


To the Wool Growers. 

100 lbs. of WOOL TWINE just received and for 

sale by JOS. G. MOODY. 
Augusta, January 15, 1836. 


Clover Seed. 

The subscriber has for sale CLOVER SEED) 
ot the growth of the year 1834 and 34, by the cask 
or retail. JAMES FILLEBROWN. 








The above seeds are done up in papers and mar- 
ked 6 1-4 and 12 1-2 cents each, with directions on 
their cultivation appended which is believed will 
be found sufficiently explicit to ensure success in 
their growth. 

Corner of Winthrop and Second St. Front of 
the Hallowell House. R. G. LINCOLN. 

Hallowell, March 19, 1836. 





Stump Machine. 
WE, THE UNDERSIGNED, fee 


highly gratified in being able to recco mmen 
to the public, a useful and newly invented machine 
for pulling stumps, and raising recks from the 
ground, patented by Leonard Norcross of Dixfield, 
The machine was in operation near this village 
when we saw it, and we give it as our opinions, 
that it is the cheapest, safest and most efficient 
method of performing such operations, yet discoy- 
ered. ‘The machine is very simple and cheap, and 
requires only the power of a horse to pull stumps. 
J. B. MARROW, 
HENRY FARWELL, 
CH’S T. CHASE, 
CH’S L. EUSTIS. 
Diafield, Jan. 2, 1836. 


The above machine, or rights for farms, towns 
or Counties may be had at Dixfield, of George and 
Enos Dillingham, or of the subscriber. 

LEONARD NORCROSS, 


Notice. 


Left at my house on the night of the 26th of No 
vember last, one Camiet Cioxe. ‘The owner 


can have the same by proving property and pay- 
ing charges. JOHN G. W. COOLIDGE. 








Readfield Corner, March 14, 1836. 1.7. 


Winthrop, April 18, 1836, 
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Mary Brown Tuurston was born April 18, 1523, 
and deceased Jan’y 18, 1835. Her grand Moth- | 
er, whose name she bore, had given her a small 
handsome basket, in which she very carefully | 
preserved some of her choicest little articles, In | 
looking over this basket, after her death, her | 
mother found the following impressive lines on | 


a slip cut from some Newspaper. By whom | 
they were composed, where they were obtained, | 
from what paper they were taken, or how long | 
they had been in Mary Brown’s possession, is | 
not known. None of the family had seen them, 
or knew that she had them, till since her decease. 
‘They are deemed to have sufficient excellence 
to be printed again and preserved. May all who | 
read them duly ponder the truth they convey, | 
and, through the rich grace of the Lord Jesus | 
Christ, be well prepared for the solemn scene | 
which they describe.— [Com.] 


DYING, 
My hour is come. But no unthought of hour, 
W hose gloomy presence chills my soul with dread ; 
It steals as gently o’er my weary heart, 
As the fond parents’ footsteps round the cradle 
Where innocent beauty sleeps. I’ve looked for it 
Since the first op»ning of my youthful mind; 
Sometimes in hours of gladness would the tho’t, 
Calmly as angels voices heard in dreams, 
Forbid the unmeaning laugh of careless joy, 
And melt each feeling into pensive sadness. 
Sometimes in midnight musings, when the soul 
Was weary of existence, it would come, 
In many a flash of wild and strange delight, 
1 found no pleasure in the youthful spring, 
Nor the bright kindlings of the morning cloud ; 
My epirit lingered on the waning year, 
On the last blushes of the sunset heaven, 
And the red leaf that whispered it must fall. 
1 loved to gaze on beauty—but twas not 
The airy form, and features bright with smiles, 
But the pale cheek, where Death had gently laid 
His first light touch, and left it lovely still. 
I’ve lain for hours beneath the aged tree 
"That cast its shadow o’er the homes of death, 
When evening sunshine slept on every leaf, 
And all around was still.— I’ve marked the graves, 
Some nameless, as I would my own should be— 
Some graved with all the high parade of death, 
Some with low stones, and moss fast creeping o’er 
them, 
As cold oblivion gathers o’er the names 
Of those who rest below—then I dismissed 
Life and its changes from my heart awhile, 
And thought of death till it became familiar. 
I thought the humblest unremembered one 
Was laid there with a sigh—some with warm 
tears— 
Some with the grief that time could never heal, 
With love enduring as the aching heart 
Whose love became despair—and could it be, 
That souls once full of high and heavenly musings, 
Souls that could chain affection to their graves, 
Were mingling with the dust that closed them in ? | 
No! the long gras springs yearly from their bed, 
The violet there renews its annual flower, 
And surerthe image of the heavenly nature 
Is duifable as they : oh you may close the coffin, 
Heap high the earth upon their breast, or bind 
‘The rocky arches of the ponderous tomb ; 
The soul will burst its bondage—yes will smile 
At those memorials man felt proud to raise, 
While it springs npward to its native home. 


Oft in the loneliest watches of the night, 

When silence rested on the slumbering world, 

When the leaf stirred not; but serene in heaven 

The moon and stars went on their glorious way, 

And the winds dared not breathe, while earth 
lay still, 

Aud wondered at their beauty—I have thought, 

If, when the weary cares of life are ended, 

My spirit might have rest in fielas of light, 

Aud dwell in mansions calm, and bliss, as they. 

Why might it not? “tis clay that binds it down. 

But oft, even now, the spirit throws off its chains, 

And hurries upward, through the vast of heaven, 








MAINE FARMER 








Beyond heaven’s utmost bounds—even Dow it | vain then to go out and shake yourself in the cop. 
ranges sciousness of your strength. ‘The seducer will be 
Beyond the furthest star, whose fainting ray ‘upon you. He will no longer fear either the force 


Seems trembling into darkness and borrows thence of principle, or the vigor of resolution. He has 
Emotions deep, and strong imaginings, carried his point ; and one breach of obligation, he 
With thoughts more beautiful than earth affords, | wel! knows, will inake way for another, until your 
And finds a friend in each bright wanderer there. | character and destiny become’ identified with his 


] . \own. How many a young man has fallen a victin 

Then surely when the bands of clay are loosed,’ (9 this process of temptation! How many, wi 

It will rise high above its boldest flight, | Prospects of usefulness 600 Se ae 

Above its cares, above its joys and sorrows, a = pea as wg a the eotueae al have, 
’ . oe 

And rest not till it breathes the heavenly air, J Bagnall nd ar r, forfeited 


7 . fid d fallen under the pit “ 
And folds its pinions at the throne of God. W. babe - ce , ieasesesiedl Yes, aed Ne ip 


ee = ae EEA ees wreck of his own character and prospects, he has 

wT i « , become a source of mortification to his friends and 

Miscellany. perhaps “brought down the gray hairs of a parent 
er A ke of ee ~ | with sorrow to the grave.” - 

Considerations for Young Men. | These remarks apply, with equal force to the 





SE 





LETTER XX. dangers and temptations of a college life. Human 
Whenever circumstances throw a large number , nature is the same in both circumstances. Instan- 
of young men into each other’s society, and where ces of successful temptation are very common in 
similar pursuits naturally lead to a homogeneous | our literary institutions. ‘Fhere is, there, the ab- 
character, temptations are forcible, and often fatally | sence of parental watch fuluess, and the ta- 
successful. This happens in large cities, and in lit- | tion of powerful inducements to ruin, ‘here is, 
erary institutions. In the former, there is a vast | there, a classeof* youth whose progress in dissipa- 
eoncourse of young men assembled from all parts | tion is incredibjy great. 1t is in inverse proportion 
of the country, who come together as adventurers to their years. Idle themselves, their study is to 
in the pursuit of affluence or pleasure. Some of make others go.—Lost to morality and deceney 
them.bring into the metropolis a reputable charac- | themselves, they watch for opportunities to reduce 
ter, and correct moral principles. Others come to | their companions to the same degraded level.—- 
give loose to evil propensities, which, in the coun- They endeavor not only to copy the mmnners but 
try, and under the restraints of home, are kept in | to ape the vices of older profligates ; and the rapi- 
some subordination. 'dity with which they make shipwreck of health, 
When these characters mingle in a large «nd | character, and conscience, is a most melancholy 
bustling city, the former class will naturally be ex- proof of the force of temptation, and the prevalence 
posed to the seductions of the latter. ‘The pio- of youthful depravity. 
neers in wickedners, the practiced and hardened, O,ye reckless young men, let me reach your ear 
crew, who have abandoned themselves to the in- | and pour into ita note of friendly warnings. if 
dulgence of their passions, lie in ambush, to seize | there be left in yourheart any feeling; if phe rap- 
upon their victim and hurry him to ruin. Hund-| id abandonmentof all that is sacred and honorable 
reds of such, with a comparatively plausible exter- | have not carried away every vestige of remorse ; 
ior, may be found in the streets and shops, and al- | let me remind you of the claims of your relatives, 
lies of our cities. Some of them manage to keep | your country, and your God. Your course will 
up an outward show of deceney, and conduct their | give a death-blow to a father’s hopes, and a death- 
plans of dissipation in so covert a manner, as nei- | pang to a mother’s heart. It will deprive your 
ther to fall into disgrace nor excite suspicion or in- | country of services which might adorn her annals, 
vestigation. ‘These are mostto be dreaded. They | It will draw down upon you the displeasure of 
who have gone beyond the bounds of external de- Heaven, and if persisted nD, will cover you with 
cency, and become so hardened as to fee] no shame | ignominy, and ultimately consign you to the prison 
havejless influence in proportion to their loss of | of despair. With such certain consequences ot 
character and notoriety in erime. A moral youth | your dissipation staring you in the faee, can you, 
feels contaminated by theirapproach. Any visible | dare you, rush on to the issue ?—Is it not time to 
connection with such, would be at once a forfeiture | pause—to repent—to break from the grasp of the 
of character. | destroyer ? ‘se 
It is men of fair professions and unsuspected | If these pages meet the eye of one who is still 
wickedness, plausible, but insidious, who are most | on comparatively safe ground, who has not yet 
to be feared, because most likely to be successful. | made a plunge into sensual and forbidden pleasure, 
Practiced in the arts of temptation, they make a | I world bid bim beware of the destroyer. For 
gradual advance upon the iogenuous and unsus- | YOU, there is hope. If a freedom from gross vice, 
peeting youth. ‘They insinuate themselves into his | and an avoidance of the occasion of temptation yet 
confidence and friendship. When they have lear- Sustain you in the confidence of your friends, and 
ned his scruples, and fathomed his character, they in justifiable hopes of respectability and influence, 
begin the work of drawing him on in their own des- | @g@in I say, beware of the destroyer. : Place your- 
perate state of hypocrisy and crime. They will self in an attitude of defence. Insidious foes lurk 
represent as mean, What is only frugal, characterize around your path, A dangerous enemy lies in 
as childish those scruples of conscience which it is | ambush. ’ Avoid a vicious companion, as you 
their object to eradicate. They wil! first appeal would avoid the fascination and the fang of a ser- 
to curiosity, and then make curiosity the avenue to| pent. His. eye may attract, and his movements 


crime. They will speak of the possibility of con- | may seem graceful ; but his intentions are deadly, 


cealment, and insist that we could nothave been | and his venom fatal. “ He that walketh with hen 
endowed with propensities which it is unlawful to | men shall be wise, but a companion of fools shall 
: . : cask 0 
indulge. ‘T'fey will represent as manly, what is be destroyed. 


mean and debasing ; and tauntingly ascribe to su- PRE IEE TS TE ETE | 
perstition, What is but the sober dictate of reason ‘ 
Greenieat’s 


and wiser avery possible mode attack, per- 
suasion and ridicule, by professions of friedship, . ‘ 0ce Pre«s 
and sneers of contempt, will they assail the onan Patent Cheese Press. 
ples and conduet of their victim, until reasom and| This Press is a very simple, cheap and efficient 
conscience give way, and like the bird lured on by | contrivance. Its principal advantage is, that its 
the fowler, he goes directly into the fatal snare. | power is progressive—being sufficiently light at 
The indulgence, at first, will be only such as cau- | first, and increasing as the curd, by becoming more 
ses a twinge of conscience, or a secret misgiving | compaet, presents a greater resistavce. Ip this re- 
of soul. The tempted youth will feel a sort of | spect it is believed to be superior to every other 
shame and self-contempt ; and in the cool moment | Press now in use. It has been introduced into sev- 
of reflection, will fix his resolution against all fu- eral of the States, and has everywhere received the 
ture attacks, But, alas! the first step in a retrog- | approbation of judicious manufacturers of cheese. 
rade course has been taken. Like the first step in Persons wishing to purchase exclusive rights for 
the retreat of an army, it is as dispiriting to the ; Counties or towns will please apply to the subserr 
vanquished, as it is invigorating to his foe. The | ber, who will give immediate and profitable em- 
next attack is less likely to be resisted, for the abil- | ployment to a number of active trustworthy agents. 
ity to resist decreases with every successful tempta- MOSES MERRILL, 
tion. ‘The first sacrifice of conscience and princi- Joint Proprietor and General Agent. 
ples is like Samson giving up his locks. Itis in| Andover, Maine, March 10, 1836. 6m7 








